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ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. 



What is Grammar to teach you ? 

To write and speak correctly. 

What is everything you can see or think of ? 

A Noun. 

What is a Noun ? 

The name of everything I can see or think of. 

How many sorts of Nouns are there ? 

There are two sorts of Nouns, proper and 
common. 

What is a proper Noun ? 

The name of a person, or the name of a place ; 
persons, as *' Sarah, Robert, Emma;" places, as 
" London, Liverpool, England." 

What is a common Noun ? 

Everything of the same kind is called by the 
same name ; as, *^ Every box is called a box, everj 
book is called a book, every girl is called a girl." 



What belong to Nouns ? 

To Nouns belong number, gender, and case. 

What is Number ? 

Thinking how many things there are. 

How many Numbers are there ? 

There are two Numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural. 

How many does the Singular Number speak of ? 

Only one single thing, as " a book, a box, a pen, 
a glove." 

How many does the Plural speak of ? 

Two things, or more than two, as " books, boxes, 
pens, gloves." 

How is the plural number of Nouns generally 
formed ? 

By adding s to the singular ; as, " a boy," singu- 
lar ; " two boys," plural : " a girl," singular ; " two 
girls," plural. 

How is the plural formed when the singular ends 
in X, eh, sh, and ss ? 

When the singular number ends in x, eh, sh, and 
ss, we form the plural by adding eSy as " box, boxes; 
church, churches ; lash, lashes; kiss, kisses." 

Are there any Nouns ending in ch, which form 
their plural by adding the general plural s ? 



Yes, all Nouns which end in ch hard ; that ib, 
when ch is sounded like k, form their pluralby 
adding s only to the singular, as " monarch, mo- 
narchs ; distich, distichs." 

How is the plural formed when the singular ends 
in f, or fe ? 

When the singular ends in f, or fe, the plural is 
formed by changing f, or fe, into ves, as, " loaf, 
lotives; wife, wives/* 

How do Nouns ending in ff form their plural ? 

Nouns ending in ff form their plural by adding s 
to the singular, as " ruff, ruffs ;" excepting staff, 
which in the plural is staves. 

How is the plural of Nouns ending in y formed ? 

Nouns ending in y, and having no other vowel in 
the last syllable, change the y of the singular into 
ies in the plural, as " beauty, beauti^^ ; cherry, cher- 
ries ; gooseberry, gooseberrtc* ; fly, fiies/' 

But if there should be another vowel in the last 
syllable, how then is the plural formed ? 

The plural is then formed by adding only s to the 
singular, as, " attorney, attorneys ; valley, valleys ; 
key, keys.*' 

How do you form the plural of man, woman, ox, 

and child ? 

The plurals of these Nouns are, for man, men ; 
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for woman, women ; for ox, oxen ; for child, 
children. 

Do all Nouns form their plural according to the 
way you have been telling me ? 

No, for the Noun die in the plural is dice; mouse 
becomes mice ; louse, lice ; goose, geese ; penny, 
pence ; tooth, teeth ; and foot, feet. 

What Nouns are used only in the singular 
number ? 

These Nouns, " wheat, pitch, sloth, pride," and 
many others. 

What Nouns are ug^d only in the plural number? 

These Nouns, "billows, scissors, lungs, riches, 
ashes," and others. 

What Nouns are used in the same form whether 
they are singular or plural ? 

These Nouns, "deer, sheep, swine," and some 
others. 

What is Gender ? 

Thinking what sex a thing is. 

How many Genders are there ? 

There are three genders, the Masculine, the 
Feminine, and the Neuter. 

What does the Masculine Gender speak of? 

The Masculine Gender speaks of men and animals 
of the male kind, as " a man, a horse, a buU." 



What does the Feminine Gender speak of ? 

The Feminine Gender speaks of women, and 
animals of the fem^e kind, as '' a woman, a duck, 
a hen." 

What does the Neuter Gender speak of? 

The Neuter Gander speaks of things without life, 
and which cannot move unless they are moved ; as 
''a field, a house, a plant, a pencil, a table, a 
chair." 

How many Cases have Nouns ? 

Nouns have three Cases; the Nominative, the 
Objective, and the Possessive. 

What do you say of the Nominative Case ? 

That the Nominative Case does the action, and 
answers to the question Who or what ? as, "I say 
my lesson." If I ask the question, " Who says the 
lesson ?" the answer will be, " I do." 

Now tell me about the Objective Case ? 

The Objective Case has the action done to it, and 
answers to the question. Whom ? as, " I say my 
lesson to Laura." If I ask the question, " To whom 
do I say my lesson?" the answer will be, "To 
Laura." 

What does the Possessive Case shew ? 

The Possessive Case shews property and posses- 
sion ; as " William's books, Kate's slate." 
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How is the Possessive Case formed ? 

Bj adding an apostrophe, or little comma, ' and 
8 to the end of the Nouns, as " Johnnj's whip, 
Martha's work." 



ON ADJECTIVES. 

What is an Adjective ? 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun, to shew 
what sort of a noun it is ; or, in other words, to 
express the quality of the noun, as '^a fine daj, 
clean walking, good girls." Here the words, " fine, 
clean, and good," are Adjectives, because they tell 
me what sort of a day it is, what kind of walking it 
is, and what sort of girls they are. 

Is the Adjective changed in English on account 
of the gender, number, and case of the noun ? 

No, the Adjective is never changed in English on 
account of gender, number, and case. 

What is the only variation the Adjective admits ? 

The only variation the Adjective admits is that 
of the degrees of Comparison. 

How many degrees of Comparison are there ? 

There are three degrees of Comparison, the Posi- 
tive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 
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How does the Positive express the Adjective ? 

Without making the Adjective morey and without 
making it less ; as, " good, wise, great." 

How does theComparative express the Adjective? 

By making it more, or by making it less; as, 
"good," positive; "better," comparative — that is, 
making it more : " wise," positive ; " less wise," 
comparative — that is, making it less. 

How does the Superlative express the Adjective ? 

By making it the most, or by making it the least 
it can be made ; as, " wise," positive ; "wiser," com- 
parative ; " wisest," superlative — that is, making 
it the most it can be made : " small," positive ; 
" smaller," comparative ; " smallest," superlative — 
that is, making it the least it can be made. 

How does the simple word, or positive, become 
the Comparative ? 

By adding r, or er ; as, " wise, wiser ; neat, 
neater; great, greater.*' 

How does the simple word, or positive, become 
the Superlative ? 

By adding st, or est ; as, ** wise, wise*^ ; great, 
greater/." 

What Adverbs make the Adjective in the Com- 
parative and Superlative degrees when placed before 
it? 

The Adverbs, " more and most " " less and least " 
as, " wise," positive ; " more wise," comparative ; 
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" most wise," superlative : " great," positive ; "less 
great," comparative ; "least great," superlative. 



ON THE ARTICLE. 

What do you mean hj an Article ? 

I mean a little word, which is placed before 
nouns to point them out ; as, " a book, an apple, the 
pear ;" " a, an," and " the," are articles, because they 
point out the nouns, " book, apple, and pear.'* 

How many articles have we in English ? 

In English there are two Articles, the Definite 
and the Indefinite. 

Tell me the Definite Article ? 

The Definite Article is, the. 

Why is it called Definite ? 

Because when "the" is placed before a noun we 
are certain what noun is meant; as, "the man,*' 
meaning some particular man. 

What is the Indefinite Article ? 

A, or An, is the Indefinite Article: because 
when I say, " Give me a book," you do not think I 
care what book you give me. 

What then does the word Indefinite mean ? 
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The word Indefinite means uncertain^ and the 
word Definite means certain. 

When is a changed into an ? 

A is changed into an when the noun it goes 
before begins with a vowel ; as, " an apple," " an 
orchard," and also when the noun it goes before 
begins with a silent h ; as, '^ an hour, an heiress." 

What do you mean by silent h ? 

I mean an h, which although it is written in the 
word, is not sounded; as, ^heir, heiress, honour, 
honesty." 



ON PRONOUNS. 

What do you mean by the word Pronoun ? 

The word Pronoun means for, or instead of 
noun. 

How is the Pronoun then used ? 

The Pronoun is used to avoid our saying the 
noun over and over again ;. as, " Joe is gone 
to school ; he is good, he is happy." In this 
sentence the word he is a pronoun, because it is 
used inst^d of the noun Joe. 

How many sorts of pronouns are there ? 
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There are three sorts of Pronouns ; the Personal, 
the Relative, and the Adjective Pronouns. 

How are Personal Pronouns used ? 

Personal Pronouns are used instead of the names 
of persons, instead of the names of places, and 
instead of the names of things. 

How many Personal Pronouns are there ? 

There are ^ve Personal Pronouns : " I, thou, he, 
and she," used instead of the names of persons ; 
and " it," used instead of the names of places and 
things. 

"What belong to Personal Pronouns ? 

Number, person, gender, and case. 

"What is the plural of I ? 

The plural of I, is we. 

"What is the plural of thou ? 

The plural of thou is ^e or yow. 

"What is the plural of he, she, and it ? 

The plural of he, she, and it, is thei/. 

"What are the numbers of Personal Pronouns ? 

The numbers of Personal Pronouns are the same 
as nouns, the singular and the plural. 

I, thou, he, she, and it, are singular ; we, ye, or 
you, and they, are plural. 

"What are the persons of Personal Pronouns ? 

There are three in each number : I is the first 
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person singular ; tbou is the second person singular ; 
and he, she, or it, is the third person singular. We 
is the first person plural ; ye or you is the second 
person plural ; and they is the third person plural. 

How many cases have Personal Pronouns ? 

Personal Pronouns have three cases : the Nomi- 
native, the Possessive, and the Objective. 

Tell me the different cases of the first person 
singular. 

I is the nominative ; me is the objective ; mine 
is the possessive. 

What are the different cases of the second person 
singular ? 

Thou is the nominative ; thee is the objective ; 
thine is the Possessive. 

What are the different cases of the third person 
singular, masculine gender ? 

He is nominative ; him is objective ; and his is 
possessive. 

Wliat are the different cases of the third person 
singular, feminine gender ? 

She is nominative ; her is objective ; hers is 
possessive. 

What are the different cases of the third person 
singular, neuter gender ? 

It is nominative ; tV is objective ; its is possessive. 
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What are the different cases of the first person 
plural ? 

IFe is nominative ; us is objective $ ours is pos- 
sessive. 

What are the different cases of the second person 
plural ? 

Ve or you is the nominative ; you is the objec- 
tive ; t/ours is the possessive. 

What are the different cases of the third person 
plural in all the three genders ? 

They is the nominative ; ihem is the objective ; 
theirs is the possessive. 

Which person of the Personal Pronouns points 
out the gender ? 

The third person singular : he is masculine ; she 
is feminine ; and it is neuter. 



OF RELA.T1VE PRONOUNS. 

What do you mean by Relative Pronouns ? 

I mean those pronouns which relate to some 
noun going before them. 

Which are the Kelative Pronouns ? 

The Relative Pronouns are, who, which, and that. 
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What is the noun called that goes before the 
Relative Pronoun ? 

The noun which goes before a Relative Pronoun 
is called its antecedent. 

What then does the word antecedent mean ? 

" Going before" is the meaning of the word. 

Can you give an example ? 

Yes ; " I speak to Kate, who is a good girl." In 
this sentence, KcUe is the antecedent, and who is 
the pronoun relating to her. 

Are any of these pronouns changed when in 
different cases ? 

Yes ; '^ who is in the nominative case ; whom in 
the objective ; and whose in the possessive." 



OF ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

Why do you call these Adjective Pronouns ?. 

Because they are something like Adjectives, as 
well as something like Pronouns. 

How many sorts of Adjective Pronouns are 
there ? 

There are four sorts of Adjective Pronouns : the 
Possessive, the Demonstrative, the Distributive, and 
the Indefinite. 
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Which are the Possessive Pronouns ? 

The Possessive Pronouns are, iwy, thy, his, her, 
our, your, and their. 

Give me examples. 

" My book, thy house, his horse, her bonnet, our 
dinner, your carelessness, their boxes." 

"What is the meaning of Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns ? 

The meaning is, that these Pronouns exactly 
point or demonstrate which person, or which thing, 
is meant. 

Tell me the Demonstrative Pronouns. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are, this and that, 
singular ; these and those, plural ; these being the 
plural of this, as those is of that 

Now make me understand this by examples. 

" Give me this book, and those pears ;" " bring 
me that ruler, and those slates." 

What can you tell me about Distributive Pro- 
nouns ? 

That they are easily understood, for they distri- 
bute or divide a number into many parts, and this 
they do whether they speak of persons or of things. 

Which are the Distributive Pronouns ? 

The Distributive Pronouns are, each, every^ and 
either. 

Let me have some examples. 
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•* Each of the children must have her hair cut ;" 
^^ every person loves good boys;" ^^ either of the 
slates will do." 

Explain the Indefinite Pronouns. 

I can readily do that, because I remember that 
the Indefinite Article was uncertain ; and I suppose 
these Pronouns are the same. 

In what way are these Pronouns uncertain ? 

Because they do not point out what person, or 
what thing, they are put for. 

Tell me their names. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are, somcy other^ any^ 
one, all, stich, many, several^ and some others. 

I wish you to give me some examples. 

" Some persons came ;" " others went away ;" 
" any knitting will do ;" " one said, Yes ;" " all 
are not good ;" " such conduct is silly ;" ** many 
like play ;" " several are idle." 



OF VERBS. 

What do you mean by the word Verb ? 

Verb really means, the word : every thing I do is 
a verb ; as, «I run," « I walk," *a write," " I learn.' 

How may Verbs be divided ? 
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Verbs may be divided into three kinds. 

Tell me the first kind of Verb. 

The first kind of Verbs signifies acting ; as, " I 
write.** It is called an Active Verb ; which I can 
understand, becaase I know that to write is an 
action ; or it means, doing, writing. 

What is the second kind of Verb ? 

The second kind of Verb means suffering, as, " I 
am scolded ;** it is called a Passive Verb. 

But 70U have used two words instead of one in 
your example. You said, " I am scolded.*' How 
is this f 

The reason is, that in English I niust use two 
words when I express a suffering ; there is no other 
way. 

Now tell me your third kind of Verb ? 

The third kind of Verb is confined to the person 
who performs the action, and is called neuter. " I 
am," shews that I exist or live ; "I read," shews 
the habit of reading ia mine. 

How could you divide Verbs besides into Active, 
Passive, and Neuter ? 

I could also divide Verbs into Transitive and 
Intransitive. 

Which of the Verbs are Transitive ? 

Verbs Active are Transitive, because I can put a 
noun after them, and because the action of the verb 
passes over to the noun, as, "Montague strikes Kate." 
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What then does the word Transitiye mean ? 

Transitive means to move from one person or 
thing, to another person or thing. 

Which of the Verbs are Intransitive ? 

Verbs neater are Intransitive, because they will 
not take a noun after them ; as, " I stand, I sit, I 
lie down." Now I cannot say, " I stand the ground, 
I sit the chair," therefore I know these verbs are 
Intransitive. 

What then does Intransitive mean ? 

That there is not any movement from the verb 
to the noun. 

Is there not another kind of Verb ? 

Yes, Auxiliary or helping Verbs. 

Which are they ? 

They are, "do, be, have, shall, will, may, can ; " 
these can be varied or changed. 

Are there more ? 

Yes, " let " and " must," which do not change. 

What belong to Verbs ? 

To Verbs belong Number, Person, Mood, and 
Tense. 

How many Numbers have Verbs ? 

Verbs, like nouns, have two numbers, the sin- 
gular and the plural ; as, " I laugh," singular ; "we 
laugh," plural. 

How many persons are there in each Number ? 
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There are three persons in each number ; as, first 
person singular, " I play ;*' second person singular, 
" thou plajest ;" third person singular, " he, she, or 
it plays." First person plural, " we play ;" second 
person plnral, " ye or you play ;" third person 
plural, " they play." 

What do you mean by Mode or Mood ? 

I mean the manner in which the active, passive, 
or neuter verb does the thing. 

How many Moods hav^ verbs ? 

Verbs have five Moods, namely, the Infinitive, the 
Indicative, the Imperative, the Potential, and the 
Subjunctive Moods. 

Tell me what you understand by the Infinitive 

Mood? 
I understand by the Infinitive Mood, that the 

Verb is unlimited, that is, it can extend to all the 

world ; as, " to act," every one acts, " to speak," 

every one speaks. 

What is the Infinitive Mood to the Verb ? 

The Infinitive Mood is the root of the Verb. 

Has the Infinitive Mood number and person ? 

No ; the Infinitive Mood has not anything to do 
with number or person. 

Now describe the Indicative Mood. 

The word Indicative means to point out, and this 
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is what the mood does; as, "he walks," "he is 
oifended." 

Is the Indicative Mood used in any other way ? 

Yes ; it is used to ask questions ; as, " Does he 
speak ?" Is he offended ?" 

Can you explain the Imperative Mood ? 

I think I can, by saying, that the word Impera- 
tive means what must be done, what I am obliged to 
do. 

How then do you use the Imperative Mood ? 

First, I use the Imperative Mood for commanding^ 
as, " Go away ;" secondly, for exhorting^ as, " Mind 
what I say;" thirdly, for entreating^ as, "Do stay 
longer ; and fourthly, for permitting y as, " Come 
hither." 

What does the word Potential mean? 

The word Potential, means to have the power. 

For what purposes, then, is the Potential Mood 
used? 

The Potential Mood is used first to shew possibi- 
lity, as, " it mai/ rain ; secondly, liberty, as, " You 
may go or stay;" thirdly, power, as, " he can ride ;" 
fourthly, will, as, " he would walk ;*' fifthly, obliga- 
tion, as, " they should learn." 

I wish you ta explain the word Subjunctive. 

The word Subjunctive, I divide, by saying 
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sub means under, and junctive, joined to anj 
thing. 

Is this really shewn by the Subjunctive Mood? 

I understand it so, for in this example, *^ were he 
good, he would be happy," the boy's being happy 
is made to depend upon his being good, and the 
verb *^were" is in the Subjunctive Mood. 

What word generally goes before the Subjunctive 
Mood? 

A conjunction generally goes before a verb in the 
Subjunctive Mood, as, "(/*he were good." 

Then what is the Subjunctive Mood attended by ? 

The Subjunctive Mood is attended by another 
verb, as, "if he were good, he would be happy." 
Here wotdd be is the attendant verb. 

What does the word Tense mean ? 

The word Tense only means Time. 

How do you think we can divide Time ? 

I think time must be what now is, or the present 
time ; what has been, or the past time ; or what is 
to be, which is the future time. 

Is this the way time is divided by grammarians, 
or writers on grammar ? 

Yes ; but two of these divisions are in grammar 
again sub^divided, so that tense or time has six 
variations. 

What are the names of these six variations ? 
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They are called the Present Tense, the Imperfect 
Tense, the Perfect Tense, the Pluperfect Tense, and 
the first and second Future Tenses. 

Now describe the present Tense. 

The Present Tense speaks of the thing as being 
done when it is spoken of, as, "I rule," verb active; 
" I am ruled," verb passive ; " I think," verb neuter. 

Is this all the Present Tense does ? 

No, it also asks questions ; as, " Do I rule ?" "Am 
I ruled?" "Do I think r 

What do you understand by the Imperfect Tense ? 

By the Imperfect Tense I understand, that the 
thing is either quite finished, as, " I loved her," or, 
that it was not finished at a certain time, as, " they 
were reading when I left them.'* 

Explain what you mean by the Perfect Tense. 

By the Perfect Tense I not only refer to what is 
passed, but I also allude to the present time ; as, " I 
have finished mj letter," which I might also ex- 
press by saying, " now 1 have finished my letter." 
. This Perfect Tense might, I think, have another 
name ; what is it ? 

The other name for the Perfect Tense would be 
the compound of the Present Tense ; since to form 
this tense, we always use the present tense of to 
have or to be, with the past participle of the verb, 
as in the example, "I have finished my letter," 
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I have is the Present Tense of to have^ and finished 
is the past participle of to Jinish. 

What is the Pluperfect Tense ? 

The Pluperfect Tense tells me not only that the 
action is passed, but also that it passed before ano- 
ther period mentioned in the sentence. 

Give me an example. 

" I had finished my exercise before the luncheon 
was brought." 

What is the sign of this tense ? 

Had is the sign, and it always has the past parti- 
ciple after it, as in the example I have just given, in 
which hady the sign, is followed by " finished," the 
past participle of the verb to finish. 

How do you explain the first future Tense ? 

By saying that it speaks of an action yet to come, 
either with respect to the precise time when it will 
come, or without respect to time at all ; as, " My 
birthday wiU be next Wednesday ;" this example 
points out the precise time. ^ I shall see my aunt 
again;" in this example, no precise time is men- 
tioned. 

Now explain the second future Tense. 

The second future Tense points out that the 
action will be completed at the time of another 
future action or event, as, ^I shall have finished 
my studies before I go to dancing." 
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You spoke of a Participle ; what do you mean by 
the word ? 

I mean that the Participle is a form of the verb, 
and that it is something like a verb, and also some* 
thing like an adjective. 

How many Participles are there ? 

There are three Participles ; the Present or 
Active, the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect : for example, " Loving " is the Present 
Participle, "Loved" is the past participle, and 
" having loved " is the Compound Perfect. 

What do you mean by conjugating a verb ? 

I mean that I must go through the Verb entirely, 
in all its Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

Have you concluded your account of Verbs ? 

Yes, I have; for this is only a very simple 
grammar, and I shall learn much more from 
Murray. 



ON ADVERBS. 

What is the next word we are to speak about ? 
The next word is an Adverb. 
What is the meaning of the word Adverb ? 
It means joined to a Verb. 
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Is it not often joined to an Adjective ? 

Yes ; but then the Verb is understood, as in the 
example, " a truly good man," which means " he is 
a truly good man." 

What does the Adverb shew ? 

In most cases it shews the manner in which a 
thing is done, as, "You write well :" here, "weir* 
shews the manner in which you write. 

What are the words ending in ly ? 

Words ending in ly are generally Adverbs. 

Do all Adverbs shew the manner in which a 
thing is done } 

No : there are also Adverbs of place ; as, " here, 
there, where :*' Adverbs of time ; as, " now, here- 
after, sometime :" Adverbs of negation, or denying 
a thing ; as, " no, not, nay :" Adverbs also ask 
questions ; as, " why, how :" and Adverbs also 
shew the order in which things are placed ; as, 
" secondly, thirdly, fourthly." 



ON PREPOSITIONS. 

What is a Preposition ? 

A Preposition is a word which connects different 
«felMtt words together, and also shews the relation the 
words bear to each other ; as, "from London to York." 
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Explain the example. 

I will, by saying that " from" means there is a 
distance between "London and York/' and the 
Preposition "to" points out the place "London" 
you go from, and the place*" York" whither you go. 

Do Prepositions ever change their endings ? 

No ; there is no change in Prepositions. 

In what case is the Noun which follows the 
Preposition ? 

Always in the Objective case ; as, "I go to 
Charles;" "Laura is at school." In these sen- 
tences, " Charles" and " school" are in the Objective 
case, because they are the objects spoken of, and 
also because they have a Preposition before them. 



ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

What is a Conjunction ? 

A Conjunction is a word which joins words and 
sentences together ; as, " John and Sarah ;" " Mon- 
tague is good, because he is happy." In these sen- 
tences, "and" is a Conjunction, and so is "because." 

How many kinds of Conjunctions are there ? 

There are two kinds of Conjunctions : the Copu- 
lative, or uniting; and the Disjunctive, or disuniting. 
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Give me an example. 

" You and I talk :" " and " is a Conjunction 
Copulative, because it unites the pronouns "you 
and I." "You talk, but I sing ;" here, "but" is a 
Conjunction Disjunctive, because it disunites the 
aption performed by the pronouns " you and I ;" to 
talk and to sing being quite different actions. 



OF INTERJECTIONS. 

What is an Interjection ? 

An Interjection is a word we use to express pain, 
sorrow, joy, or any^strong feeling. 

Give me an example. 

" Oh, I have cut my finger ! *' " Alas, I am very 
unhappy!" "Oh and alas" are Interjections, or 
words thrown into these sentences, which sentences 
would be correct as to their meaning without them, 
but the Interjections point out my pain and suffer- 
ing. 

Can you tell me how many sorts of words we 
have talked about ? 

Yes, I can ; we have spoken of Nouns, Adjectives, 
Articles, Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, and Interjections. 
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How many sorts of words are there then ? 

There are nine sorts of words. 

What other name are they called by ? 

They are called Parts of Speech, and I begin to 
see that they are really «o, for I find that I cannot 
speak a sentence without them. 

Did you always think so ? 

No 5 I thought little words were of no conse- 
quence, and that the grammar was a very tiresome 
business. 

Do you think you know something about grammar 
now? 

Yes, I understand this little book which you tell 
me is nothing. 

What must you do to know more ? 

I suppose I must learn a more difficult book on 
the subject. 

Can you parse now ? 

Yes ; by thinking a little, I can tell to what sort 
every word I meet with belongs, and that is what 
you mean by parsing. 

If you could not tell what part of speech the 
words were that you met with, what must you do ? 

I must look in the Dictionary, and that would 
make the matter clear. 

FINIS. 
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